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E UP and doing! This is the age when laggards and idlers are cast in 
the junk pile. Don’t wait for the other fellow to de something in the 
Union. Go there and do it yourself, then you know it’s done. 


ie AG: 


F the National Office falls out with the local officers, you can rest assured 
the local men are to blame. The National Union wants, and desires 
friends. 


i 


E HAVE all been too prone in the past to make our campaigns for 

membership by appealing to the prejudices of the workers and paint- 
ing too enthusiastic pictures, when we should have dwelt more on the fun- 
damentals of the organization. Of course, by dealing with the fundamen- 
tals our progress would have been slower, but it would have been substan- 
tial, while on the other hand a large proportion secured through the whoop 
and hurrah process, like converts of the average evangelist, soon become 
backsliders and you have to do all the work over. The fundamentals must 
be taught new members—and many of the old ones—if we are to go for- 
ward. The plain blunt facts must be drilled into the membership sooner 
or later if the union is to be of any consequence, and it would be far better 
to start the new recruits right in the first place.—Exchange. 


YF 


NOTHER PRACTICE that drives more members out of the movement 
than any other is the haphazard conduct of the union meetings. The 
devoting of practically all of the time in “riding” the members about some 
trifling offense, and the too free use of the fining system. Too much person- 
ality is engaged in between members over questions upon which they can 
not agree and which demoralize the morale of the Local. Local Unions 
are, strictly speaking, business institutions of a given group of workers, 
and they should be conducted accordingly, and if more time were given to 
the study of the laws and principles of the particular craft organization to 
which they are attached, far greater progress would be made. The union 
meeting should be made an educational forum along with the conduct of 
the regular business. Education is the very foundation of success. It 
eradicates ignorance, selfishness and greed and therefore is the greatest 
factor for the uplift of the working class.—Exchange. 
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Churches and Labor Unions 


Compete SYMPATHY with the 
movement for closer understanding 
and friendlier feeling between 
churches and labor unions was ex- 
pressed by James M. Lynch, presi- 
dent of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, in a statement issued in 
Indianapolis recently. 

“The modern industrial struggle 
is well deserving of serious consid- 
eration by every institution interest- 
ed in ethics and human happiness,” 
said Mr. Lynch. “It has ever been 
a source of disappointment to 
American labor leaders that so many 
clergymen have chosen to ignore the 
case of the working man or, worse 
still, to applaud the social program 
of the exploiter. Fortunately power- 
ful men in the churches are coming 
to give their attention to the. labor 
movement and consequently to sym- 
pathize with the aspirations of Or- 
ganized Labor. 


“Labor is quick to reciprocate this 
interest. In New York we find 
Bishop William T. Manning express- 
ing from his pulpit appreciation of 
aid offered by organized labor in 
raising funds for completion of the 
great cathedral. In Toledo, O., the 
Council of Churches has invited la- 
bor leaders to address meetings of 
the Ministers’ Union. Out in Ba- 
kersfield, Cailfornia, Bishop L. San- 
ford, preaching at St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal church, deprecates the ‘disgrace- 
ful’ manner in which the ‘Better 
America Federation’ attacks the 
trade union movement. 
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“Fear is blamed by Bishop San- 
ford for the unrest and unhappiness 
in our economic and social life. Each 
week, the bishop told his hearers, 
a weekly letter reaches his desk from 
the ‘labor-hating’ organization, in- 
veighing against combination of 
workers in their own defense. ‘Such 
bitter words, so full of hatred,’ said 
the bishop, ‘could only create the 
trouble against which they protest’. 

“With exceptional shrewdness the 
bishop has laid his finger upon the 
seat of the social malady. Men live 
and work together in happiness only 
when there is a mutual sense of se- 
curity, and when good will rules. 
There is a fighting spirit in men 
that precludes peace while men suf- 
fer injustice at the hands of their 
fellows. The capitalist who hopes to 
crush labor into humble acceptance 
of want and defeated aspirations is 
only heaping fuel on the fires of 
combativeness. This type of capital- 
ist is usually kept by his own person- 
al concerns from gaining an under- 
standing of philosophy, psychology 
or any other branch of knowledge 
bearing upon the task he undertakes. 
It is proper that preachers and all 
others whose training and under- 
standing fit them for the job, should 
show the way. 

“And it is gratifying to forward- 
looking labor leaders, who would like 
to believe in the erudition and sincer- 
ity of clergymen in general, to learn 
that many preachers are attempting 
to bring reason to bear on the capi- 
tal-labor controversy. 

“The Rev. Oren H. Baker, pastor 
of a Baptist church in Morgantown, 
W. Va., has risen as a champion of 
labor’s right to organize. In his 
state some organizations have de- 
manded that labor organizers be 
driven from the state. “The church 
is bound to condemn these proposals 
of certain business interests,’ this 
minister declares. ‘Let it be re- 
membered that individuals cannot 
maintain harmony with God until 


they have succeeded in effecting prop- 
er adjustments to one another’. 

“Some historians credit Moses with 
being the first labor leader because 
Moses arose in behalf of his enslaved 
people when he saw an Egyptian boss 
beat a Jewish workman. Moses slew 
the boss and stood forth from that 
time as the champion of a down 
trodden and suffering race. The Old 
Testament is concerned almost 
wholly with the endeavors of com- 
mon people to maintain their free- 
dom against the tyranny of the labor 
exploiter. As for the New Testa- 
ment, certainly the exponent of 
wealth-through-exploitation can find 
little comfort in the words of Christ, 
who came on earth to relieve the suf- 
fering of the many, not to assist a 
favored or fortunate few in monopo- 
lizing life’s blessings.” 





Higher Wages and Social Laws Re- 
duce Poverty in New York 


New York.—Higher wages, work- 
men’s compensation and immigra- 
tion legislation are factors that have 
reduced poverty and dependency in 
this city, according to the annual re- 
port of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. 

“Ten years’ results of the operation 
of the workmen’s compensation act 
have amply justified the effort,” the 
report states. “Accidents are now 
compensated for with a certainty. 
Hospital and medical care are provid- 
ed, insuring a maximum of possibil- 
ity of early recovery and return to 
industry, and a considerable group 
of families are removed from the 
necessity of applying for relief to 
any organization. Furthermore, the 
experience of the past 10 years has 
demonstrated that the volume of de- 
pendency created from this source 
was too great to be readily met as a 
relief problem by either public or 
private organizations. Evidence 


seems to indicate also that the oper- 
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ation of this law is tending to reduce 
the total volume of distress due to ac- 
cidents in industry.”—News Letter. 





President Signs Arbitration Bill 


Washington.—The President has 
— the United States arbitration 
ill. 

Under this law an arbitration 
award in a business dispute is valid 
in the federal courts, and has all the 
power of federal law. The act ap- 
plies where parties to a contract 
agree to submit to arbitration any 
dispute during the life of the con- 
tract. If one of the parties attempts 
to break this agreement a federal 
court can appoint an arbitrator to 
represent him. 

The new law, it is said, will re- 
duce by one-half the number of civil 
suits that now encumber federal 
court calendars. 

Labor disputes are specifically ex- 
cluded from this act, which is of 
especial interest to trade unionists 
because of their attitude toward ar- 
bitration as a means of adjusting 
disputes between men.—News Let- 
ter. 


Big Per Cent of School Children in 
New York Have Defective Eye- 
sight, Vision Test Discloses 





Fully 37 per cent or approximately 
12,000 school children undergoing 
vision tests conducted by the United 
States Public Health Service were 
found to have defective eyes with 
less than standard vision, according 
to a statement by the Eye Sight Con- 
servation Council of America, which, 
analyzing the results, calls such con- 
ditions deplorable as _ constituting 
neglect of eyesight in the nation’s 
schools. 

One-tenth of the children ex- 
amined under the direction of Dr. 
Taliaferro Clark, in charge of the 
Field investigation in child hygiene, 


had one-half standard vision or less 
in one or both eyes. Only 10 per 
cent of those badly in need of 
glasses, it was pointed out, were pro- 
vided with them. 

The tests, part of a general physi- 
cal examination made by officers of 
the Public Health Service, embraced 
9,245 native white children from 6 
to 16 years of age in four eastern 
areas; Spartanburg, South Carolina, 


and nearby villages, Frederick 
County, Maryland; New Castle 
County, Delaware, and Nassau 


County, New York. In addition, 
2,535 white children underwent ex- 
amination in Cecil County, Mary- 
land. 

The results of the visual acuity 
tests, made with standard test type 
include, it is stated, only the mani- 
fest defects. These simple tests 
showed that 63 per cent of the chil- 
dren were normal in both eyes; 27 
per cent were moderately defective, 
and 10 per cent had only five-tenths 
standard vision or less in one or both 
eyes. 

“Such conditions are deplorable,” 
comments the council. “How can 
children handicapped with poor 
vision be expected to keep up with 
their classes and gain the education 
which is rightfully theirs?” 

The council advocates regular 
periodic examinations of the eyes of 
all school children at least once each 
year. “Children,” it was asserted, 
“should be taught how to care for 
their eyes and all conditions condu- 
cive to eyestrain should be corrected. 

“Attention should be given to the 
natural and artificial lighting of class- 
rooms. Shades should be provided 
at all windows to control the light 
Desk tops should be dull finished to 
eliminate glare; blackboards should 
be placed where they will receive 
good light; the type of books should 
be clear and large in order to avoid 
eye-strain. 

“These are some of the more im- 
portant things that can be done to 
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conserve the eyes of our future 
citizens.”"—By International Labor 
News Service. 





Family Allowances 


Few social experiments in recent 
years have attracted wider attention 
than the practice adopted in various 
countries of supplementing the 
wages of the worker by special allow- 
ances for his dependents, a practice 
which marks the admission of the 
principle of remuneration according 
to needs and not merely according 
to output. Instituted during the war 
as a method of avoiding the worst 
hardships caused by the rise in the 
cost of living, the family allowance 
system has spread so rapidly, es- 
pecially in certain European coun- 
tries, that at the present time no 
less than eight million workers are 
employed in establishments which 
pay family allowances in one form or 
another. In France alone the num- 
ber of workers in such establish- 
ments is about 2,700,000, while in 
Germany the figure is even con- 
siderably higher. 

So numerous were the requests to 
the International Labor Office for 
information regarding the family 
allowance system, the extent of its 
development and the methods adop- 
ted that a detailed investigation 
into the subject was undertaken, the 
results of which have now been 
published in a special report. This 
gives separate accounts of the posi- 
tion in fifteen European countries 
and in Australia, while in a general 
introduction the main problems in- 
volved are discussed. 

Statistics are given of the 
amounts paid in allowances for fam- 
ilies of different sizes, while the 
rules and regulations of different 
organizations, which pay allow- 
ances serve to illustrate the methods 
applied. 

This report may be obtained from 
the World Peace Foundation, Bos- 


ton, which is the official] agent for 
the distribution of publications of 
the International Labor Office.—In- 
ternational Labor News. 





We Can Make the Future a Para- 
dise for All Workers 


We know what the past and the 
present conditions of the wage earn- 
ers was and is. What of the future! 
In this enlightened age it may be 
said without reservation that con- 
ditions in so far as labor is con- 
cerned are just what labor makes 
them. 

There is no way for labor to make 
better conditions except through 
their unions and collective bargain- 
ing. By proper organization many 
of the things brought about by im- 
proved machinery, science, and in- 
telligent application can be made 
real blessings for the working 
masses. 

United productive labor can bring 
about an economic condition vastly 
superior to that enjoyed today by the 
very best organized and highest paid 
labor. This can be done without dis- 
turbing the existing conditions of 
government and means of produc- 
tion. Trade and commerce will not 
need to be upset or disturbed. In- 
dustrial production, intensive farm- 
ing, and financial institutions will 
prosper and go forward without in- 
terruption. The only people who 
will suffer will be the grafter, profi- 
teer, and the idle rich. This fact can 
not be disputed. 

The high power automobile, super- 
power and wonderfully productive 
and creative electrical devices, the 
airship and a hundred and one other 
wonderful inventions which a few 
short years ago were thought to be 
but a dream are now visible, tangible 
realities. 

We have it within our power to 
make the future what we should like 
to have it and what it should be—a 
paradise in which all workers, all 
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who give service and useful activ- 
ities may enjoy life as befits human 
beings. Such a condition can not be 
brought about except by and through 
the organization of the workers in 
constructive trade unions.—Cigar 
Maker. 





Lest We Forget 


When a young man goes out into 
the world today, to start the battle of 
life for himself, he finds any number 
of institutions, well established and 
equipped, to help him with his 
job. Their existence imposed upon 
him no effort of body or mind, no 
drain on his purse. They cost him 
nothing, and he is inclined to regard 
them without thinking about the 
ways and means by which they came 
to be. 

In all probability they have vastly 
improved the standards of living in 
that walk of life into which the acci- 
dent of birth has brought him. But 
unless he gives thought and study 
to their history and development he 
is utterly incapable of understand- 
ing the work and sacrifice which 
have been put into the making of 
them by those who have gone before 
him. In this respect they represent 
the invested lives of men whose 
working days are over. 

The trade union movement is one 
of the outstanding examples. To- 
day it is well established in the re- 
spect and recognition of all civilized 
countries. Less than a century ago 
it was well nigh a criminal offense 
to belong to a trade union, and the 
men who founded the movement 
were persecuted by employers and 
prosecuted by the state. But they 
kept on, fortified by the conviction 
of the justice of their efforts to bring 
more happiness into the lives of the 
men and women of their class. 

They put their lives into the 
trade unions they founded. The 
workers of today draw the divi- 
dends, in the form of better wages, 


working conditions, and circum- 
stances of life generally. That is 
what our Brotherhood offers to the 
non-union man when it invites him 
to become a part of our organiza- 
tion. If he doubts it, let him go into 
the history of our trade in the last 
thirty years. 

Then, providing he has normal in- 
telligence, there will not be a leg left 
to stand an argument on against his 
lining up with the union of his trade. 
Moreover, he has been getting the 
benefit of what others have worked 
and paid for. Just about the last 
thing in the way of selfishness and 
unmitigated gall is the individual 
who scorns the invitation to become 
a union man by saying: “I don’t 
have to join. I can get the scale 
without that.” 

Where would he and the scale be, 
were it not for this same union? He 
found it there when he came and 
takes it for granted. And just so 
long as he can go on taking the bene- 
fit, and making no sacrifice to get it, 
he gives no thought to the work of 
those who went before him and made 
possible the better conditions which 
he now enjoys. 

It all goes to show the need of 
keeping the example of the pioneers 
of our Brotherhood ever before the 
eyes of the young men who are con- 
tinually coming into the trade. And 
not only them, but older members, 
too. In the discussions of the local 
Union it serves to put renewed en- 
thusiasm into the old-timers, and 
educates the new member in the 
facts and history of the long upward 
struggle which has brought the 
Brotherhood to the position in which 
it finds itself today. - 

The one dominating principle of . 
that struggle has been to never 
cease fighting to raise the industrial 
and social status of the carpenter 
and his family. It is a fight which 
can never end but it is easier for us 
in our day, because of the unselfish- 
ness and sacrifice of the old boys 
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who, in the old days, gave of their 
best to lay the foundations of our 
union.—The Carpenter. 





Vicious Doctrine 


“Freedom of contract, so popular 
with large employers of labor, is a 
vicious doctrine,” declares Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Haas, Ph. D., editor of the 
Salesianum, published by St. Francis 
Seminary. 

The clergyman says that the 
theory of “freedom of contract” is 
responsible for the mass of labor 
legislation that would not be neces- 
sary if workers were permitted to 
bargain collectively, as is their 
right, from the standpoint of both 
fairness and ethics. 

“The philosophy of ‘freedom of 
contract’ is a carry-over from the 
last decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the ‘one master and one 
servant’ shop was in the ascendancy 
and practically held the field alone,” 
says Editor Haas. “At that time 
there was a near approach to equal- 
ity of bargaining power between em- 
ployer and employes. The employe 
was not obliged to accept the wage 
offered him. He could bargain. 
Moreover, he could do what the em- 
ploye can not do today. He could 
take up a homestead, for there was 
free land in abundance. 

“It is regrettable that large em- 
ployers, speaking through powerful 
organizations, are insisting on the 
antiquated notion that there must be 
unrestricted competition among 
workers for jobs. 

“The word ‘freedom’ always car- 
ries with it an inherent charm and 
attractiveness. Its appeal is uni- 
versal. But freedom is not freedom 
when forced upon an individual. A 
man is not free when he is com- 
pelled to act in a way that he does not 
want to act, especially when he 
wants to act in the opposite direc- 
tion and secure advantages to which 
he has a legitimate title. This is 


precisely the position in which the 
worker is placed when he is told that 
he must not join a union that will in- 
crease his wages and better his 
working conditions.” 

The writer declares that virtuous 
living and spiritual development “is 
rendered extremely difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, because the 
breadwinner of the family is forced 
to accept less than a living wage. 

“Those acquainted with the lives 
of the poor know that only too fre- 
quently virtue and morality are 
merely names among families com- 
pelled to live in grinding poverty. 
And yet the vicious doctrine that 
labor is a commodity is so generally 
accepted that it has even found its 
way into a recent decision of the su- 
preme court of the United States. 
On April 9, 1923, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land wrote as follows in the famous 
opinion which invalidated the mini- 
mum wage law of the District of 
Columbia: 

“In principle there can bé no dif- 
ference between the case of selling 
labor and the case of selling goods. 
If one goes to the butcher, the baker 
or the grocer to buy food, he is mor- 
ally entitled to obtain the worth of 
his money, but he is not entitled to 
more. If what he gets is worth what 
he pays he is not justified in de- 
manding more simply because he 
needs more; and the shopkeeper, 
having dealt fairly and honestly in 
that transaction, is not concerned in 
any peculiar sense with the question 
of his customer’s necessities.’ 

“The doctrine contained in the pre- 
ceding quotation is the theory upon 
which modern industry is organized, 
and is responsible for the wretched 
condition in which a large section of 
the wage-earning population is 
placed. 

“The real significanee of this con- 
dition lies in the conclusion that the 
logical result of the short-sighted 
and dishonest policy of insisting on 
a ‘freedom of contract’ among work- 
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ers that does not exist is to burden 
our statute books with excessive leg- 
islation. 

“If we as a nation do not wish to 
build up a top-heavy bureaucracy, 
such as is now weighing down the 
industrial countries of Europe, we 
should honestly face the facts of our 
industrial life and recognize that the 
unorganized worker has not the free- 
dom to work where, when, and for 
what wages he chooses, and that to 
deny him the right of entering a 
trade organization of his own choice 
is but to deepen his degradation. 

“It is far better to have organ- 
ized employers and _ organized 
workers who are members, not of 
‘company unions,’ but of the existing 
unions, come together in mutual 
conferences to settle their disagree- 
ments as to wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions, than to have the 
State do this for them through the 
enactment of minimum wage and 
minimum hour laws.” 


A. F. of L. Organization 
Campaign 


William Green, the new head of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
is starting out his administration of 
the affairs of his office in a most 
commendable way. Circular letters 
have been addressed to every subor- 
dinate branch of the labor movement, 
urging that an intensive organiza- 
tion campaign in all lines of employ- 
ment be undertaken. 

The future of the labor movement 
clearly lays in the development of 
further organization among the wage 
workers. The advancement of the 
general welfare of labor will be 
brought about only in the degree 
that there is expansion of organiza- 
tion within the trades union move- 
ment, 

Labor has political and legislative 
problems to solve, but its main prob- 
lems are economic and these can only 
find solution through the develop- 





ment and expansion of trades union 
organization. 

Political power is largely a reflec- 
tion of economic power and the 
political and legislative problems of 
the workers will find an easier solu- 
tion as the work of economic organ- 
ization is carried on and developed. 

The new A. F. of L. head is to be 
congratulated on his adopted policy 
of emphasizing the primary necessity 
of organization activity and expan- 
sion.—State Labor News. 


Child Labor Exploiters Make 
Ridiculous Claims 


On the occasion of its refusal to 
ratify the Federal child labor amend- 
ment, the State of Georgia passed a 
resolution declaring that the amend- 
ment “would destroy parental author- 
ity and responsibility throughout 
America, would give irrevocable sup- 
port to a rebellion of childhood which 
menaces our civilization, would give 
Congress not only parental authority 
but state authority over education. 
* * * It would place Congress in con- 
trol in every home in the land be- 
tween parent and child.” 

According to this amazing state- 
ment, the proposed amendment would 
give Congress powers over children 
which are not now possessed by any 
state. This is diametrically opposed 
to the truth and the facts. Every 
state in the Union at present enjoys 
all the authority that Congress would 
derive from the proposed amendment. 

Whatever control Congress would 
exercise under the amendment can 
be exercised now by Georgia, or Ore- 
gon, or Michigan, or any other state. 
No competent lawyer would dispute 
this proposition. 

Hence it is a gross perversion of 
fact to assert that “the proposed 
amendment would enable Congress to 
take the control of children out of 
the home.” The power vested in Con- 
gress by the amendment would be 
subtracted, not from that of the par- 
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ents, but from that of the states. 
Family control and authority would 
remain essentially and exactly what 
they are at present. 

To be sure, laws passed by Con- 
gress under the amendment would 
interfere to some extent with paren- 
tal control, but so do all the child 
labor statutes which have been en- 
acted by the various states. So much 
is involved in any civil regulation of 
child labor, or any other aspect of 
child welfare. Yet no one thinks of 
condemning such regulations when 
they proceed from a state legislature. 

If those who oppose the amend- 
ment out of concern for parental:con- 
trol were logical, they would go a 
step further and agitate for such 
amendments to all the state consti- 
tutions as would prevent the states 
from enacting child labor legislation. 
Only thus can they secure that kind 
of “protection for the home” which 
they seem to think necessary.—By 
Rev. John A. Rvan, D. D. 





Pennsy Defies Law; Denies 
Union Rights 


Philadelphia. — The Pennsylvania 
railroad management has mailed no- 
tices to its telegraphers that an elec- 
tion for representatives of that com- 
pany “union” will be held in Febru- 
ary. 

The telegraphers recently held a se- 
cret ballot to select representatives in 
wage negotiations. This election was 
under the direction of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board. The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers re- 
ceived 4,258 votes and the Pennsyl- 
vania’s company “union” received 318 
votes. 

Before the election, local commit- 
tees of these workers were instructed 
to report to their respective superin- 
tendents, who called them into a pri- 
vate office one at a time and endeavy- 
ored to have them repudiate the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers and 
pledge allegiance to the company 


“union.” The committeemen were 
told that if they did not sign on the 
dotted line their positions would be 
declared vacant. The workers re- 
fused to be intimidated. 


Despite the failure of these terror- 
istic tactics, and the telegraphers’ 
overwhelming repudiation of a fake 
“union,” these workers are now called 
upon to continue the thing they have 
rejected. 


Under the Transportation Act rail- . 


road employes may decide who shall 
represent them.—News Letter. 





Employers and Workers Join in 
Attack on Prison Labor 


New York.—The United Garment 
Workers of America and the Union- 
Made Garment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will inaugurate a nation-wide 
campaign against the sale of prison- 
made men’s garments. 

This is in accord with repeated dec- 
larations by the A. F. of L. against 
a social and industrial evil. The joint 
committee of the manufacturers and 
unionists is headed by Oscar Berman, 
manufacturer, and includes Thomas 
A. Rickert and B. A. Larger, presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer of the 
United Garment Workers; R. J. No- 
ren, secretary of the Garment Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Stanley A. 
Sweet and Abner E. Larned, manu- 
facturers. 


“This campaign will be nation- 
wide, and will awaken the public to 
the results of a competition with 
products made by free labor that is so 
detrimental to the worker,” said 
President Rickert. ‘Mrs. Kate Rich- 
ards O’Hare, who has been active in 
this work for some time, will repre- 
sent us in an executive and organiz- 
ing capacity in this undertaking.” 

“Prison labor for private profit is 
a live question in the labor movement 
and it can not be shunted over to the 
politicians to handle,” said Mrs. 
O’Hare. “The sooner organized la- 
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bor faces the facts in the situation, 
the sooner we may solve the problem. 
Certainly nothing can be gained by 
hiding our heads in the sand. 


“Keeping pace with modern prog- 
ress, the utilization of convict labor 
has advanced from the old, crude and 
wasteful method of a quarter of a 
century ago to the most modern and 
efficient mass production. The old, 
slip-shod, inefficient convict labor boss 
of other days has been replaced with 
the efficiency expert and the most up- 
to-date factory methods. Twenty-five 
years ago convict labor contracting 
was a chaotic, hit-and-miss, dog-eat- 
dog scramble between individual poli- 
tician contractors, while prison fac- 
tories were badly equipped, wretched- 
ly managed, and they produced only 
goods of the lowest quality and sal- 
able to the least discriminating trade. 

“But this condition could not con- 
tinue in our highly specialized and 
scientifically organized industrial 
world. The same social forces that 
produced the oil trust, the lumber 
trust, the railroad trust and the bank- 
ing trust have also created the prison 
labor trust and made it one of the 
mighty powers in what Woodrow 
Wilson called the ‘invisible govern- 
ment.’ 

“The prison labor trust wields its 
influence in the ‘invisible govern- 
ment,’ controls politicians, shapes the 
policies of political parties, oils the 
wheels of political machinery and 
‘sweetens’ the editorial policies of 
many great newspapers. It retains 
eminent lawyers on its staff, floats its 
stock issues through reputable brok- 
ers, donates liberally to charitable, 
social service and prison reform or- 
ganizations. It also maintains pub- 
licity and well-paid lobbies. In fact, 
it does all the things other great 
trusts do, and in many instances does 
them much better. 


“The exploitation of convict labor 
has been concentrated in a few indus- 
tries, and naturally the workers in 
those trades suffer most, though the 


evil effects reach out into every in- 
dustry, including agriculture. The 
greatest concentration in convict la- 
bor is in the garment industry, work 
garments, principally, and it is the 
garment workers who are suffering 
most from the invasion of prison- 
made goods in the markets. 


“The Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries, makers of 
‘Big Yank’ shirts, according to its ad- 
vertising, made more than 16,000,000 
work shirts in 1923, most of them 
produced in prison factories and by 
convict labor. Other smaller units 
of the prison labor trust possibly pro- 
duced more than this number of 
shirts and, in addition, millions of 
pairs of overalls, coveralls, workmen’s 
trousers, children’s overalls and play 
suits and women’s house dresses and 
underwear. 


“The competition of prison-made 
goods is sapping the life of the gar- 
ment industry and free factories are 
closing down in all of the centers of 
production. Thousands of free gar- 
ment workers are walking the streets, 
but there is no unemployment in the 
prison factories. Thousands of con- 
victs are busy making well known and 
widely advertised brands of prison- 
made goods.”—News Letter. 





Oppose “Pen” Printery 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Central La- 
bor Union has pledged its support to 
Typographical unions in opposing the 
plan of George Ross Pou, superinten- 
dent of the state prison, that a print- 
ing plant be established in the “pen.” 

In joining the opposition, the Char- 
lotte Herald takes this fling at anti- 
union printing plants in the state 
capital: 

“If reports reaching the Herald are 
true, there are several printers in 
Raleigh who are working under peni- 
tentiary conditions and they would 
probably not seriously object to the 
transfer.”—News Letter. 








[@ EDITORIAL @) 





(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Tue United States Chamber of Commerce has gone on record as con- 
demning the increase in wages asked by the postal employes. Of course, 
we could not expect that progressive institution of so-called, sound busi- 
ness men to favor anything like an increase in wages for any class of 
workers, even though the great rank and file of the American people, Con- 
gress and the United States Senate, as well as the President, believe that 
the men in the postal service are underpaid. No matter what the claims 
of the workers are, if there is the remotest chance that any small part of 
this increase may be added to postal rates, thus compelling the Chamber 
members to meet this slight increase through increased postage; even 
though justice and humanity demand and require that the postal employes 
receive an increase in wages, the members of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce will fight and oppose any legislation which may grant to 
those faithful American workers an increase in wages. This organization 
has strongly denounced and condemned any legislation looking towards 
granting the postal employes an increase. 

Talk about Americanism and justice from capitalists and representa- 
tives of large corporate wealth! There is no such thing. The Americanism 
of this class is based on the dollar. This was proven during the war and 
after the war, where the making of money, the piling up of wealth, was of 
more importance to this class than anything else, and it is rumored that 
general dissatisfaction existed amongst certain large business interests 
due to the fact that their profits—enormous profits—would cease with the 
ending of that terrible conflict. Therefore, in the judgment of the writer, 
had it been left to a vote of some of our American corporations that are 
members of the United States Chamber of Commerce, as to whether or not 
the war should continue; that men should continue to be slaughtered, mak- 
ing children fatherless and homeless, in order that-they might swell their 
coffers with blood-stained gold, no doubt the war would have continued. 

We are not surprised that the United States Chamber of Commerce 
has voted against an increase in wages for the faithful servants of the 
public in the employment of the United States Post Office Department. 
That body has always been bitterly antagonistic to organized labor, but 
organized labor is still going onward and onward in spite of the opposition 
of this so-called great, progressive institution. 


TTF 


Asour two years ago the United States Chamber of Commerce decided 
to erect a building as National Headquarters in Washington. The Board 
of Directors of that institution at that time decided that it was to be a 
strictly non-union structure from the sub-basement to the roof and was to 
cost one million dollars. They started out to secure bids from the con- 
tractors, the provision being made that the building was to be erected 
entirely under open-shop conditions. A number of contractors made their 
bids, the union contractors stating in their bids that they could not guar- 
antee to erect the building within a specified time under open-shop condi- 
tions, and besides would not guarantee to put it up at the same price at 
which they could put it up under union conditions. 
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It is rumored around Washington that the bids submitted by union 
contractors were lower than those submitted by the non-union contractors. 
The Board of Directors sent out their emissaries to every part of the coun- 
try seeking funds from the different branches and stating that the build- 
ing was to be erected under open-shop conditions, that it was to be the 
most modern type of building that could be erected and a monument to 
prove the kind of structure that could be erected by non-union men. But 
alas,—and again alas,—they failed. The secret is that the work was done 
by strictly union men under union conditions from the cellar to the garret. 
The representatives of the Chamber of Commerce even held conferences 
with the representatives of the building trades organization in Washing- 
ton, so we are told. A non-union contractor who would guarantee to erect 
the building with non-union men could not be found, so a union contractor 
with union men did the job. However, in view of the fact that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce was soliciting subscriptions or donations 
from all of its branches throughout the country on the information that 
this was an open-shop structure which was being erected with their money, 
it was thought best not to say anything about it at the time. In other 
words, that labor unions would keep quiet and not give it out to the public 
that the building was being erected by union mechanics. Now, however, 
that the building is erected I suppose no harm will be done by stating the 
truth and giving the facts surrounding the whole affair to the public. 


i che 


'T nere has been spreading throughout the middle western cities, in recent 
years, a movement of selling ice from small stations which are located in 
districts composed mostly of people of the working class, under the cloak 
of humanitarianism and necessity. Those stations are somewhat simi- 
lar to gasoline and oil stations, but of smaller construction. 


The scheme was first put into practice by the Citizens Ice Company 
of Cleveland, Cincinnati, and other cities. It is a dangerous proceeding 
and should be discouraged by trade unionists and their friends everywhere. : 
There is no need for selling ice on Sunday. 


The general manager of the Citizens Ice Company of Cleveland, who 
is a pretty resourceful individual, is credited with being the father of this 
practice and gets by with the bluff that it is a great thing for the working 
people to be able to buy a five or ten-cent piece of ice on Sunday. 

The Labor Movement of America stands for the six-day working 
week, and, wherever possible, believe in the workers keeping the Sabbath 
by refraining from doing their usual work and that only in cases of extreme 
necessity should men be compelled to work on Sunday. Ice can be procured 
on Saturday in an amount sufficient to carry over until Monday morning. 
In many of the eastern cities the selling of ice on Sunday is prohibited and 
absolutely forbidden. There is also a law in Indiana and Ohio prohibiting 
men from engaging in their usual vocation on Sunday except in extreme or 
compelling necessity. 

If this proposition of ice selling on Sunday is allowed to continue and 
spread, in a few years it will spread to every city in the country, and unless 
the Labor Movement awakens to the necessity of informing the people in 
their districts not to purchase ice on Sunday, no doubt the local politicians 
and law makers will not take any notice, because a large and powerful 
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corporation like the Citizens Ice Company understands how to proceed in 
order to get special permits to retail and sell ice on the Sabbath. 


The Citizens Ice Company started this practice of selling ice from’ 


stations because they wish to make it appear that this manner of selling 
ice is better and more efficient than where they hire a man to handle and 
distribute the ice from house to house. In some instances the station 
employe is a union man and in other places he is not a member of the 
union. 

The system employed is that one can go to the station, and, at a lower 
price than one can have it delivered to his home, purchase a piece of ice, 
which he must carry himself to his home. The company, with their trucks, 
deliver large quantities of ice each day to these stations. The station 
employes are charged with the number of pounds delivered each day— 
the company allowing very little for shrinkage—and must pay the company 
for the amount of ice delivered to them. In some cities these stations open 
at 7 a. m., selling ice until 11 a. m., closing until 1 p. m., when they open 
again and remain open selling ice until 6 p. m. Small boys and girls, some- 
times under ten years of age, peddle or huckster ice from these stations, 
all day Sunday, hauling it around in small hand-carts. 

You can therefore readily see that this system is demoralizing, that it 
helps to establish child labor, and will in the end help to destroy the 
observance of the Sabbath. In addition it is the entering wedge towards 
establishing Sunday work generally. 

Wherever ice drivers are in large numbers, whether organized or un- 
organized, they should enlist the assistance of the workers in denouncing 
this practice on the part of the Citizens Ice Company, or any other com- 
pany, that attempts to bring back a system or condition which was abol- 
ished years ago, or where they are endeavoring to establish the seven- 
day week system of employment, even though overtime may be paid for 
such services. 

It is a brazen subterfuge to endeavor to claim that the selling of ice 
on Sunday is done in the interest of humanity. It is only another instance 
of the grasping, unscrupulous corporation that is endeavoring to pile up 
profits, to establish child-labor and to destroy the Sabbath in utter defiance 
of the laws of God and of the land. 

Our International Union denounces and condemns the retailing of ice 
from either wagons or stations on Sunday. 


FF 


On SATURDAY EVENING, January 31st, the International Union tendered 
a banquet to the newly-elected President of the American Federation of 
Labor, William Green. The banquet was held in Cincinnati at the Havlin 
Hotel in a specially decorated banquet room. Between seventy-five and 
one hundred participated in the affair. At the end of the banquet a beauti- 
ful gold pen and pencil was presented, as a slight token, to President 
Green. It was an evening of genuine festivity which will long be remem- 
bered by those who were present. 


7. F 


Cyoop WILL to all is the Golden Rule we should observe; but it is hard to 
love the individual who strikes you down. It is quite difficult to speak 
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words of kindness for the man who stays out of our Union—the man who 
should be in with us helping to fight the common enemy, who is continually 
on watch to overcome and cripple us. 


VV 


| ATTENDED a meeting of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Miami, Florida, which opened on February 3rd. This was 
the first meeting of the Council at which President Green presided. 

There were several matters pertaining to our organization which came 
before the Council. 

The matter pertaining to the action of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks was called to the attention of the Executive Council by President 
Tobin, Vice-President Casey and Organizer Gillespie, they stating that 
the General Executive Board of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs had instructed them to inform the Executive Council 
that the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks were not carrying out the decision 
rendered by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
at its meeting in August, 1924, and again confirmed and approved by the 
American Federation of Labor at its convention held in El Paso, Texas, in 
November, 1924. The whole question was explained to the Council by 
our representatives and the Executive Council took definite action, re- 
endorsing its decision and stating that the Convention unanimously ap- 
proved the decision rendered by the Executive Council in August, 1924, 
and further instructed President Green and Vice-President Wilson to visit 
Cincinnati and to make it very clear to the representatives of the Clerks 
that the decision must be observed and carried out by the officers of that 
organization. 

The jurisdiction dispute between the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes and our International Union, over 
bus drivers, was taken up by the Council but final action on this matter 
was deferred until a later date on the strength of a letter from President 
Mahon that the executive board of the Street Carmen’s Union was to meet 
in the near future to take up this matter and that the General Officers 
of that organization would report immediately to the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

On my way to Miami, Fla., in traveling through Tennessee and Geor- 
gia I was struck with the apparent poverty prevailing throughout the 
southern country. Atlanta is a splendid industrial city, where non-union 
conditions prevail generally, but it is the only city in the South which has 
any resemblance at all to the bustling, hustling cities of the North and 
West. The farm land seemed of poor quality, and although it is the soil 
which produces the cotton of the country, to an observer from the East 
and West it looked as though it was very much neglected. The houses and 
homes of the farmers and people generally are of a much lower grade than 
are to be found amongst the farmers and workers in other sections of the 
country. Some people say that the South has not yet recovered from the 
war. Whether this is true or not, or whether or not my observations are 
correct, I could not help reaching the conclusion outlined above. 

Organization amongst many of the trades, and especially in the un- 
skilled crafts, is at a very low ebb in the Southern States. This is ac- 
counted for possibly because of the large negro population of the South, 
who are willing to work for practically anything they can get, and who are 
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not much better, or, perhaps, not as well off, as they were in the days 
before slavery was abolished. 


After I got into Florida, however, a little north of Jacksonville, I could 
feel the change in the climate, and after twelve or fourteen hours of travel- 
ing further into Florida, reached Palm Beach and Miami, which are situ- 
ated in the southern part of the State, only a few miles from Key West. 

I visited Miami about five years ago and it would be absolutely im- 
possible for me to give our readers even the slightest idea of the difference 
in that city now and what it was then. The population of Miami has 
increased from about 6,000 until it now has in the summer time about 
75,000, while during the winter months there is an additional 100,000 or 
150,000 residents from all parts of the country, and from all parts of the 
world. If not living directly in the city of Miami, they are located in towns 
and cities neighboring that city. Living expenses for the tourist are very 
high and unless a person has quite some money it is impossible for him 
to live in Miami for any length of time. There are many people, however, 
who live outside the city and find expenses much less. One can hardly 
blame the people there for getting all they can as it is only during the 
winter months that there is anything doing. 


I do not believe that there can be found in any other part of the world 
such wonderful sea, sunshine and air as can be found in southern Florida, 
during the winter months, and one coming from the severe zero weather 
4 => North seems to find new life amidst the sunshine and sea of Southern 

orida. 

There are about 3,500 men and women engaged in the real estate 
business down there. Nearly every other individual one meets is selling 
real estate and a great deal of money has been made in buying and selling 
land. One can not purchase even a small building lot without paying an 
enormous price for same. Persons going into that part of Florida expect- 
ing to build a home costing from three to four thousand dollars will be 
very much disappointed, because they will not be able to buy even a small 
building lot within a radius of twenty miles of Miami for less than four to 
seven thousand dollars, and to erect a building on same will cost them 
about the same amount. The drinking water question has been quite a 
problem for the city of Miami. Tourists living in the hotels could not, 
under any circumstances, drink the water running through the faucets in 
the rooms. One had to buy, unless it was given to them, the water which 
they wished to drink. There is a movement on at this time whereby the 
city is endeavoring to have a sufficient supply of water for general drinking 
purposes. 

As far as the eye can see there are orchards of oranges, pineapple, 
cocoanuts and grape fruit. When I was in this same city about five years 
ago I purchased oranges for a penny a piece, while this time I had to pay 
from forty to sixty cents for a dozen oranges, proving conclusively that 
the sharpers and business men, in conjunction with other interests, have 
decided to make the people pay the price, although one could drive in a 
machine for miles through the orchards and see thousands and thousands 
of oranges lying on the ground rotting because the owner did not find it 
profitable to pick same. 

For those who have the money and can afford it, there is, in my judg- 
ment, no greater tonic for recovering health or a finer climate in the world, 
during the winter months, than that of Southern Florida, but for the poor, 
or those who can not afford to spend the few dollars they have, it is better 
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for them to stay away because it costs a great deal of money to live there 
during the winter months. 

Some people say there is going to be a slump there some of these 
days in land prices, etc., but this same cry has been going on for the past 
six or eight years, but Florida keeps on booming because no other country 
in the world can boast of such wonderful climate during the winter months. 
There is this danger, however, that the profiteers in Miami and other cities 
in Southern Florida will injure the place through their extortionate rates, 
although they claim that their rents and other expenses are very high; 
that their season lasts only four months and that they must get sufficient 
returns in four months in order that they may obtain a reasonable return 
on their investment. 

The Building Trades in Miami are pretty thoroughly organized, but 
unfortunately, as in other places, jurisdiction disputes interfere and ham- 
per a more thorough and complete organization than now exists. There 
is a high grade class of workers in Miami and there is no serious antago- 
nism towards labor organizations by the business men. 

While in Miami I attended a luncheon tendered the Council members 
by the Advertising Club of that city, at which were present a large num- 
ber of members of the Chamber of Commerce. In conjunction with Presi- 
dent Green and Secretary Morrison, I explained the purpose and principles 
of Labor and expressed as freely as I possibly could the impression that 
Miami had made upon me, giving them such advice as I could, and which 
I thought would be beneficial. A splendid response was made by many 
members of the Chamber of Commerce and assurance given us that it 
would be the aim and hope of the business men in that city to work hand- 
in-hand with the organized labor movement to the end that all would help 
in continuing to make Southern Florida still more prosperous. 

Next month I will endeavor to give our readers a short account of my 
visit to the city of Havana, Cuba. 


TTF 


Bez YOURSELF. Don’t try to copy someone else. Your makeup is perhaps 
more manly and honorable than the person you would endeavor to imitate 
or copy. A man’s a man for his own qualities, and principles. 


TTT 


Aways facing the rising sun, never looking backward, we are deter- 
mined to go forward, all members doing their honest share. 


7 TF 


Ar THE meeting of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor held at Miami, Florida, February 3, 1925, the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers brought to our 
attention the fact that the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has ignored 
the decision rendered by the Executive Council in the jurisdiction dispute 
existing between the two organizations, at the meeting held in Atlantic 
City in August, 1924. 
The decision rendered is as follows: 
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That jurisdiction over men involved in this dispute properly belongs 
to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America; that both organizations be notified to this effect and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks be instructed to dissassociate from its 
membership all drivers, chauffeurs, stablemen and garage employes who 
are not mechanics, and helpers (the term helpers meaning all men who load 
and unload wagons and trucks) by transferring them to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, 
s : “"epigmeaes them from membership in the Brotherhood of Railway 

erks. 

The foregoing decision was based upon the jurisdiction which belongs 
to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers under its charter. The Executive Council reported its decision to 
the El Paso convention. The decision was not amended or in any way 
changed by the convention and is now the action of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor upon this controversy. 

The attitude of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks makes it necessary 
for this Executive Council to give expression to the foregoing facts and 
directs the attention of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks to the fact 


that it is its duty and obligation to carry this decision immediately into 


effect. 


Action of Executive Council, 
A. F. of L. 
At Miami, Fla., Feb. 5, 1925. 


Tr F 


Are You a Pusher? 


In every union there are two class- 
es—the useful and the useless. 

To which class do you belong? 

The useful class consists of those 
— know what they ought to do, and 

o it. 

The useless class consists of drones 
and those that do nothing at all to 
advance the interests of the organi- 
zation. They will not try to under- 
stand and assist in conducting its af- 
fairs, but whine spitefully against 
those who do; and continually fret 
and find fault about what somebody 
did or said. 

Many of those useless, as well as 
harmful, class refuse to understand 
opinions opposite their own. They 
seldom know anything about what 
they contradict. They never see the 
need for investigation; the case is 
with them settled—and settled right- 
ly. They alone are right—all others 
- eee selfish, obstinate, or 

ind. 


Then there are those of the useful 
class who fly from scheme to scheme 
as birds fly from tree to tree, never 
remaining long with any one thing 
or proposition. These are somewhat 
like the negro who said he knew a 
whole lot, but could never think of it. 

But fortunately there are the use- 
ful members—the pushers. We hesi- 
tate to think where the union would 
be without that army of conscien- 
tious, patient, unknown, practically 
unrewarded, whose best years and 
strength, intelligence and knowledge 
have been devoted to the perfecting 
of their organization. — Seamen’s 
Journal. 





If a general on the battlefield com- 
mits a grave strategical blunder 
which costs thousands of lives, the 
world is thrilled with horror; but a 
judge may so misapprehend a critical 
situation as to bring sorrow and suf- 
fering to unnumbered homes for gen- 
erations, and we dumbly acquiesce, as 
if viewing a visitation from heaven. 














HE General Executive Board at its meeting held in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, January 19th to 24th, removed all the officers of Local Union No. 
407 Truck Drivers of Cleveland, for incompetency and neglect and ap- 
pointed John L. Devring to act as Receiver and Trustee over the affairs of 
the Local Union. 
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HE medicinal properties of the Union Label are exceptional. It is a 

sure cure for the diseases of child labor, sweatshop operation and long 
hours, and it isn’t hard to take, because it guarantees the buyer honest 
quality and able craftsmanship. 
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Rok all get busy and secure one new member to organized labor. 
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HEN the time comes that trades union members fully realize that 
shorter hours of labor tend constantly toward higher wages and bet- 
ter economic conditions, then a new era for the uplift of the masses will 
be ushered in, based upon a large measure of social justice to the wealth 


producers. 
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HE STRIKEBREAKER is not only a peril to the union; he is a peril 
to the larger interests of the nation. He keeps working men from 
their natural organizations, deprives them of the strength that union 
brings, and thwarts all attempts to train men for industrial freedom and 


liberty. 
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HE GREAT TASK for the labor movement today is to deal construc- 

tively with employment through organization ; to make effective protest 
against excessive prices, to prevent wage reductions, and demand that con- 
structive work by municipalities and other governmental authorities shall 
be continued and more undertaken wherever possible. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























